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by rhetoric alone, and, unless organization follows, talk
leads cr-ly to talk. Of such organization, or of co-
opt, "itica, there was no visible trace, and protest
developed into action by accident and not by design.
The fire had been duly laid, and the arrest of Zaghlul
was, as It were, the match which lighted it.

If Great Britain was slow to confess her blindness,
Egypt was equally unmindful of the substantial bless-
ings which the former had bestowed upon her. In
the torrent of denunciation hurled by the Nationalist
party on England's head, there was no confession that
the Occupation in any respect had benefited Egypt.
From the omission, posterity will judge the honesty
of the spokesmen of the nation and the bitterness
of the people towards Great Britain. Yet, without
venturing to anticipate the verdict of future genera-
tions, it may be said that England had given to Egypt
upright in place of corrupt government, solvency in
place of bankruptcy, and liberty in place of oppression.
During the period of reconstruction, errors of judge-
ment, no doubt, were committed. Education might
have progressed more quickly, and Englishmen have
relinquished to Egyptians a more substantial share in
the responsible government of- the country.

But administrators of a backward country move
slowly in the direction of reform, halting out of
prudence at every stage, lest the country is unable to
digest the unaccustomed food. Thus, what seems
mistaken policy in these conditions frequently is no
more than excessive caution. The War did not alter
the spirit of the policy of the Occupation, but Great
Britain kept watch and ward over the frontiers of
Egypt, and, in the maintenance of large armies, put
vast sums of money into the pockets of Egyptians.
Confessedly, during that period England committed
indiscretions. She was unable to fulfil rash promises,
and unwittingly wounded Egyptian feeling. But